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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, HELD AT RACE STREET 
MEETING HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, ON THE 
EIGHTEENTH OF SECOND MONTH. 


The Conference was opened by the reading 
of an essay, prepared for the occasion by Eli 
M. Lamb of Baltimore on the Question 
“ What are the duties of School Committees, 
and how can co-operation of parents, teach- 
ers, and committees best be secured,” as fol- 
lows : 

The duties of School Committees as under- 
stood.in the Society of Friends the writer 
would suppose to be, to have a care and 
oversight over all educational matters wherein 
our membership is concerned. This is of 
course supposing these committees to be, not 
merely committees to supervise one school, 
but to endeavor as way may open to exercise 
a wholesome influence in stimulating mem- 
bers of our different meetings to activity in 
educational affairs. We would not confine 
our thoughts to the duties of committees 
appointed to watch some poor teacher, and 
his little flock, whom they may look upon with 
unsympathetic feelings in his futile efforts to 
mould from a chaotic mass a symmetrical 
being, in spite of a want of co-operation in 
those who may have appointed him to his 
position, and immediately arrayed themselves 
against him. 

We conceive it to be the duty of a com- 
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mittee on Education to take, as soon as 
appointed, vigorous hold upon the work, 
make themselves fully acquainted with the 
needs of the community wherein they may 
have been appointed to labor, there to become 
competent as authority upon what may be 
the best methods of organizing and conduct- 
ing such a school as is needed, and fully 
capable of judging as to the qualifications of 
a person to conduct the school aforesaid. 

The person whom it is proposed to select 
as Principal of this school should be of course 
in full accord with the appointing power, 
and should be made to understand fully what 
is proposed to be done, and then held strictly 
responsible for the management of the same 
as proposed by the committee, and as agreed 
upon by himself. The committee should take 
every opportunity to make their Principal 
feel that to them he may look for all reason- 
able aid, and unswerving support so long as 
he clings to the policy suggested in his 
appointment. There should never get abroad 
an idea that there is not harmony in the con- 
ferences of committees and teachers, or that 
there is a disposition to array him on one 
side, and the.committee or meeting on the 
other, but the Meeting, Committee, and 
Principal should be one in all essentials. 
When a committee is about to make an 
appointment it is suggested that one point of 
duty is to find a man or woman who hasa 
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plan or method full of individuality, and 
who will not think of giving that up to adopt 
some other. If he will abandon his identity 
and adopt every suggestion of somebody else, 
depend upon it he is a very fit subject to be 
let alone. Somebody else will do better. 
Then, as he is to be held mainly responsible 
for the management of his school, and has 
agreed upon a line of action with the com- 
mittee, he should be left largely at liberty in 
the appointment of his assistants. We esteem 
it of prime importance, though if the school 
is designed to be a Friends’ school, and non- 
sectarian, that all other things being equal 
Friends, earnest members of the Society, 
should have the preference in these appoint- 
ments. This the committee should require. 
Now, we presume the arrangements have 
been made for opening the school. Let the 
committee then fail not to realize that their 
work is not done, but only one step taken. 

A Principal appointed as suggested above, 
and confident of firm support by his commit- 
tee may feel assured of success, though he 
must not be forgotten, and allowed to plod 
wearily day by day to and from his work, a 
stranger to those whose faces should be fami- 
liar in his school-room, and _ school-yard. 
Friends of the committee, make no formal 
visits, no parades to your school, but call in, 
stay a short or longer time as opportunity or 
circumstances may require, and thus keep 
fully posted as to how you are doing the 
work for which you are appointed, for the 
Principal and teachers are doing your work. 
Do not have to say to this or that person, 
who may find fault with the way things are 
going on, “I do not know whether it is so 
or not,” but rather be prepared to say “ it is” 
or “itis not” so, for J know whereof I declare. 
“Tam familiar with the workings of the school, 
and thou hast been misinformed,” or the 
contrary. Or if it may be that you do not 
felt sure, rather say, “ i will unhesitatingly go 
to our Principal, and ask him candidly all 
about it.” 

Further, having started the school we 
deem it the duty of a committee to aim to 
make it a success by exciting an interest in it 
amongst those who have children to educate, 
and induce them to patronize it. You must 
make it a school superior to all others within 
reach, and be able to show its advantages. 
Forget not, though that you wish to have a 
Friends’, but not a sectarian school. This 
we think may easily be done, if teachers be 
Friends, though but a small percentage of 
pupils be members of Society. By care these 
few may give tone to the whole. We think 
the committee should use the press, circulars, 
and school-tracts, or leaflets, and more than 
anything else (we have tried to name these 


means in the order of their importance to 
accomplish the desired end) personal solicita- 
tion. Most especially should every member 
of the society within reach be called upon, 
and induced to take an interest. In this way 
the whole adult membership may be made to 
feel this as his concern, and very soon the 
children will feel that degree of pride in the 
school that will make them love and appre- 
ciate it, work faithfully in it while there, and 
for it when away from it. When thestudents 
undertake to build it up, by drawing to it 
their playmates and acquaintances, prosperity 
is apt to follow shortly. 

ell, we were about to try to say a few 
words on the second part of the subject, but 
do not, upon reflection consider it necessary 
for that work is done, we think, ifthe above 
crude suggestions are carried out. 

Clement M. Biddle continued the subject, 
and said in substance: In the consideration 
of the first branch of this question, it would 
be proper to look into what is expected of 
Committees of the Society of Friends. 
Friends and Catholics have the reputation of 
having the best schools in the country. This 
reputation must be kept up. Friends’ schools 
must be made self-supporting, and in most of 
them, members of the Society must either be 
educated free, or at a considerable reduction. 

School committees, although appointed by 
the Meeting and in most cases annually reap- 
a have very little interference from the 

eeting, and very little care or attention is 
given to them unless the meeting is called 
upon to pay a deficiency. The consequence 
is, they are apt to either allow one or more of 
the members of the committee to run the 
schools, or the management of the school is 
left in the hands of the teacher. The latter 
is sometimes the best arrangement that could 
be made, but it is not what committees are 
appointed for. They should never allow the 
control of the school to pass out of their 
hands. I do not mean that they should in- 
terfere with the minutia of the school, or of 
the teaching. Few persons are able to do 
this to advantage. The teacher, if valuable, 
has an originality which cannot be moulded 
to another’s will. 

We have, heretofore, considered the school 
in reference to children, teachers, and com- 
mittees. In considering the second part of 
the question, a fourth element is introduced, 
--Parents. These view the school from a 
different standpoint. They hear the little 
weaknesses and peculiarities of teachers and 
committees discussed ; often magnified so that 
they can hardly be recognized. No one is 
more anxious for the success of their children, 
and none so frequently interfere with it. 
They are apt to insist upon having them 
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laced in a higher class than they ought to 
“4 or promoted when they are not prepared 
for it, and they drag through the schools as 
dull pupils when the fact is, they are over- 
tasked. 

Aaother thing in which parents are apt to 
interfere to the disadvantage of their children 
is in reference to the branches of study they 
should take. Through inattention, sickness, 
or otherwise, the child will fall behind, say 
in Arithmetic. At once, the parent is solicited 
to allow the child to drop it, and it is so 
much easier to say yes; but the child’s 
whole future may hang in the balance. The 
careful thought and attention needed to be 
given to this branch is just what is wanted to 
make that child a persevering young man or 
young woman. ‘The teacher’s judgement in 
nearly every case of this kind had better be 
taken. What is needed is more familiar in- 
tercourse between committees and teachers 
and parents, and a free discussion as to the 
merits of particular cases. In nearly every 
instance it would be better for the child. 

L. J. Roberts:—The school committee 
should feel, that they stand between the pa- 
rents on the one hand, and the children on 
the other, and they ought to be ready to 
answer any questions in regard to the man- 
agement of the school. 

It is their duty to see that the penalties for 
failure in attendance, in order or in lessons 
on the part of the children, are not severe, or 
in any measure injurious to the mental or 
physical life of the scholars. It is well too 
to consider the delicate organism of the little 
child, and what pomnaaile injury may be 
inflicted on brain and body by prolonging 
the hours of study after the time for the close 
of school, as is often done. The committee 
should see that there is as much flexibility in 
the scale of demerits as it is possible to allow 
in a well ordered school. This is necessary to 
meet the varied capacities of the pupils, and 
to secure impartial justice to the individual- 
ity of each. 

Anne Shoemaker believed that every 
careful conscientious teacher would see to it 
that the penalties (she objected to the word) 
were not severe or in any manner injurious 
to the scholars. 

Henry R. Russell.—In the appvintment of 
committees care should be taken to select, if 
possible, such as have some knowledge of the 
proper workings of the schools, and such, too, 
as are willing to accept the position with the 
understanding that it is expected that they 
will give to the work as much of their time 
and attention as may be necessary to have it 
well done. If teachers and committees would 
consult more with parents for the purpose of 
finding out their views and wishes in regard 





to their children, a heartier co-operation 
might be secured, especially if a disposition 
is shown to bend the course of study some- 
what in order to suit what may seem to 
the individual wants or even the weaknesses 
of the pupils. Itis not necessary that every 
study of a course should be pursued to the 
same length by all; and if any subject is 
particularly difficult for a pupil he should be 
allowed to take less of it without having his 
rank in the school lowered (if indeed his rank 
should be kept and published at all). 

Brief remarks in reference to keeping 
children in school after hours, for imperfect 
lessons, and requiring the lessons to be 
studied before they were allowed to go home, 
followed, and were participated in by several, 
amongst whom were parents, whose children 
are in Friends’ schools. 

John M. Child continuing the subject 
said: There are many parents desirous of co- 
operating with teachers in their work who ask 
the question : What shall we do to aid inthe 
work of educating our children? To thoseI 
would say, the most valuable assistance you 
can render to the teacher is to see that your 
children give sufficient time to the prepara- 
tion of their lessons, and that they do not 
spend in play the time that should be given 
toschool work. We find that some parents, 
mothers especially, will day after day, go 
over with their children every word assigned 
to be studied in order to see that the whole 
task is committed to memory. Such a course 
is doing at home what the teacher should do 
and can do in school. Every teacher can find 
time, or make time, to explain to the pupils 
such points in the lessons as need elucida- 
tion; and explanatory work should not, 
therefore, be thrown upon the parents. In 
many branches of study, details are purposely 
left to be supplied by the ingenuity of the 
pupil. In teaching geometry, for example, 
an important part of the work consists in 
presenting to the pupil undemonstrated pro- 
positions, and allowing him to supply the 
reasoniug from principles that he has al- 
ready studied. If a parent or elder brother 
or sister does this work for him, its chief value 
to him is lost. 

Matilda E. Janney laid great emphasis on 
the responsibility of accepting appointment 
on a school committee—that such ought to 
visit the school in charge and familiarize 
themselves with the methods and the general 
work of the school. 

Annie Caley believed there should be 
sympathy between parents and teachers, to 
secure the best results to the scholars. 

Joseph W. Thomas, of the Valley, Chester 
county, had much unity with M. E. Janney 
in her remarks, he felt that the power exerted 
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by a school committee might be very great 
and they who are unable to perform the duty 
should resign. It is very important that they 
be united and willing to give attention to the 
securing of proper teachers. 

When parents, teachers and school com- 
mittees work together, success must crown 
their efforts. ; 

Wm. Wade Griscom has found that when 
a good teacher is selected, there is very little 
for a committee todo. In the appointment 
of school committees there is not the co- 
operation that is needed. In our country 
schools they do not meet often enough, and a 
few do the work. 

Oliver Evans.— We hear much of co-opera- 
tion. What we want first is good teachers, 
and then for the parents to keep out of the 


way. ° 

Harriet E. Kirk likes co-operation and 
thinks there is no danger of parents getting 
in the way. As for putting a teacher in posi- 
tion, and letting her alone, she thinks it ought 
to be the duty of parents as well as commit- 
tees to strengthen her hands and give her all 
the encouragement they can. 

Edith W. Atlee—The very appointment 
of a school committee in our Society in- 
volves great responsibility. There are prin- 
ciples involved beyond mere mental acquire- 
ments; committees should look at this, and if 
they are concerned that there be co-operation 
they will labor to bring it about. ‘There is 
one subject that has rested with her, the 
habit of helping children at home with their 
lessons- It may be kindness but it is not wise ; 
it may produce a difficulty. We must be 
careful that our children stand truthfully in 
the schools. 


A recess of 10 minutes was then taken. 
(To be continued.) 


~~~ 


WHAT IS PRAYER? 


In its actual form, it is practically, in large 
measure, the expression of our wants, physi- 
cal, or spiritual, to God. But we concede 
that the request we make cannot be,—that 
we ehould not even dare have them answered. 
We ought to conclude at once, then,—ought 
we not ?—that the element of petition is not 
the main thing in prayer. Properly speaking, 
our mere petitions are never answered. If 
we afterwards attain what we had prayed 
for, it is utterly uncertain that our mere ask- 
ing for it secured it. Rather, it is certain that 
it did not. Then,if the act of asking, the 
habit which gave us the occasion of asking, 
has a value for us, it must be for some other 
reason than because it enables us to get what 
we want. 

Now, what is this reason?.To get at. it, 
look at another element in the usual forms 





of prayer. We not only ask for good things, 
we give thanks for good things; we not only 
ask blessings, we utter blessings. Prayer is, 
then, the vehicle of giving as well as asking. 
But is the mere offering of verbal gifts of 
gratitude likely to be acceptable to such an 
one as God? Nay, will any gift we can 
bring Him be of any value in itself? 
“ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord 
and bow myself before the high God? Shall 
Icome before him with burnt offerings and 
calves of a year old? Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rams .and ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul? 

“He hath shewed thee, O, man, what is 
good. And what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” 

If there is anything acceptable to God in 
the act of human prayer, it must be the con- 
dition of the heart, the impulses, sentiments, 
purposes, with which the man comes before 
Hifo. The form of the prayer is nothing to 
Him. Be it requests, He does not heed them. 
Be it thanksgiving or praises, He cares not 
for them; that is, for them in their mere 
forms respectively. What remains, then, but 
that prayer is only a means by which the 
heart makes known to God the impulses, 
sentiments, purposes, hopes, wants, desires, 
which it cherishes. By which, in short, it 
draws nigh to Him, and enters into commun- 
ion with Him. It is the bringing to God the 
only acceptable sacrifice—of a contrite spirit, 
a yearning love. In short, it is, in its essence, 
not petition, not thanksgiving, but commur- 
ton. 

This is the only statement of the theory of 
prayer which will meet all the demands of 
clear thought. All such superficial objec- 
tions as I remarked it at once sets aside. Let 
us examine it more clearly, and seek its 
justifications. 

Prayer is properly described and defined 
as communion with God. It might make it 
a shade clearer to say it is spiritual inter- 
course with God. But it is best shown in an 
illustration. Prayer, then, I say, as between us 
and God, is, in tts essential nature, precisely 
what communion or spiritual intercourse is be- 
tween one of us and another. And the analo- 
gies of such intercourse or communion will 
elucidate probably all the problems of 
prayer. 

I compare, observe, the communion of man 
with God in prayer strictly to the commun- 
ion of human souls with each other. This, 
you well know, does not consist in the forms 
of their intercourse, in the words they utter, 
in the topics they discuss, in the requests they 
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make for grant. The communion of human 
spirits with each other is under and deeper 
than all its forms and modes. It is seldom 
perfect, but you are conscious when itis in 
any degree realized. It is not our mere meet- 
ing each other as we do in the forms of social 
life; it is not sitting here together as you do. 
it is the sympathetic drawing together of our 
hearts; when we feel ourselves going out to 
one another, and opening our hearts to receive 
one another; when, in short, as sometimes 
happens,—yet rarely,—we interchange our 
real confidences of feeling with so little re- 


serve that we feel, as we part, that for a time, 


we have been one. Do we not all know some- 
thing of what this is—of-what a delight, 
what a help, it is? It is the sacredest thing in 
human relations—the consummation of them 
all. 

Now, such a drawing together must be 
possible between all spiritual beings. Want 
of sympathy may prevent its being realized ; 
but, if beings are naturally capable of un- 
derstanding each other, it must be possible 
for them to establish and maintain inter- 
course with each other. One may surpass 
the ;other in {many respects. It might con- 
ceivably be that they should each possess 
some faculties which the other did not pos- 
sess. But in that part of their nature whieh 

’ should be common to both it must be possible for 

them to meet and commune. Between a man 
educated as the present Emperor of Germany 
has been, and anordinary American citizen, 
there would be almost nothing but their sub- 
stantial humanity in common. Nationality, 
education, social relations, have differentiated 
them as much almost as could be conceived. 
And yet how practicable for them to com- 
mune, after all, if circumstances threw them 
together! Between the average American 
and the average Chinaman is a diversity al- 
most as antipodal as their homes, and preju- 
dice of race added. But they are both men, 
after all. Bring them into kind social rela- 
‘tions, and nothing is easier than for spiritual 
sympathy and intercourse to be established. 
Said an intelligent foreigner to me once, 
when neither could make much of the other’s 
Janguage: ‘“ Few words are necessary when 
men really want to converse.” 

The existence, then, of spiritual beings es- 
tablishes the possibility of mutual intercourse. 
It is this which takes place in the genuine 
act of prayer, and it is the substance, the 

essential thing, in prayer. 

Now, this communion of spirits is under 
and behind all expression. {[t may or may 
not be manifested in word or outward act. 
As two friends may sit silent and yet feel a 
true and deep communion of spirit, so a man 
aay be united in genuine prayer to God and 
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yet utter not a word. It is when this com- 


munion becomes the habit of daily life that 
life is made a prayer. As, in a true marriage, 


a certain consciousness of living each for 


each, and both as one, goes with each 
through their several or common activities, 
following the man to his store or workshop, 
and cheering the woman in her household 
toil, soa man may move through the duties 
of life, diligent and energetic in them all, 
and still his heart be united to God in this 
silent communion of prayer. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

This, then, is the “ answer to prayer” of 
which we hear so much. It also is in sub- 
stance, not in form. It consists in no granting 
of favors, in no change of conduet, but simply 
and wholly in the approach of the Divine 
Heart itself to the human. As we draw near 
to Him, He draws,near to us. Rather, He is 
always near, and when, in real prayer, we 
open the doors and windows of our souls, His 
spiritual influence comes in, like the air and 
sunlight of His earthly day. In kind, His 
response is the same as our appeal—it is per- 
sonal approach to us, as prayer is ours to 
Him. But we call it by another name, and 
this is—inspiration. If prayer is net illusory, 
this response is sure. And what blessing 
could He give us equal to this gift of Him- 
self ? 

4 us not be altogether discouraged, 
though it can be little we can receive. I 
have said it is an august act to commune 
with God. That we feebly compass it should 
not surprise us. Little the babe can enter 
into the mind of its earthly father; and yet, 
if the tiniest infant stretches out its arms in 
longing to its parent, the whole heart ot 
father or mother, unfathomable though it be 
to the child, goes welling out to it in love, to 
fill its baby-spirit full!—Eztract from a dis- 
course by pl May. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Esteemed Editors.—Since assassination, the 
murder of little innocent children, polygamy 
and various other evils are claimed to be com- 
mitted by inspiration, or—under revelation— 
to leaders, I have wished that a clearer under- 
standing of the true meaning of inspiration 
might obtain, that people might learn to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false. 

Not long since I met with a very refined 
and intelligent young girl who was born and 
reared in Salt Lake City. Her parents were 
Mormons. In conversation with her upon 
the marriage feature of their religion, as the 
deem it, she said, “I think great injustice is 
done the Mormons upon that question. They 
should at least have the credit of sincerity, 
for many of them do truly believe that it was 
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a Divine revelation, and that it is their duty 
to conform to it, however trying it may be to 
their natural inclinations.” 

I said, “I suppose the women become ac- 
customed to it, and reconciled to simply a 
share in their husband’s affections.” “In- 
deed,” she responded, “you are very much 
mistaken. It is no easier for them than it 
would be for you. It is simply a crucifixion. 
Nothing but a firm belief in this revelation 
being Divine enables them to bear up un- 
der it.” 

When we see the anguish and misery, the 
evil fruits and general demoralization that 
follows such mistaken claims, does it not 
become us to be very careful how we proclaim 
our belief in something that is so liable to be 
misapprehended or misapplied? Just how 
far our reason is to guide us, and what the 
nature of true revelation is, requires thought- 
ful and wise consideration. 

How to avoid undue rationalism on the one 
hand, and mysticism on the other, is a press- 
ing question, and whoever can contribute 
rightly toward the best enlightenment of 
mankind in the present day and crisis may 
help to eradicate some of the social ulcers 
that are poisoning the blood of our nation. 

Southey said, “The question What is, and 
what is not, the effect of inspiration, is pre- 
cisely asking where, in religious cases, reason 
ends and insanity begins. i all communities 
of Christians there have been, and are, per- 
sons.who mistake their own imaginations for 
inspiration, and that this was done in some 
cases by the early Quakers the present mem- 
bers of the Society do not deny.” 

When William Penn was asked how he 
judged between true and false claims of in- 
spiration, he replied, “ By the fruits.” John 
Woolman said, “True inspiration is always 
consistent with right reason.” 

Emerson says, in his essay on Greatness, 
“Tf you have ever known a good mind among 
the Quakers, you will have found that the 
practical perception of the Deity in man is 
the element of their faith. As they express 
it, it might be thus: ‘I do not pretend to any 
commandment or large revelation, but if at 
any time I form some plan, propose a journey, 
or a course of conduct, I perhaps find a silent 
obstacle in my mind that I cannot account 
for. Very well; I let it lie, thinking it may 
pass away, but if it do not pass away, I yield 
to it, obey it. You ask me to describe it; [ 
cannot describe it. It is not an oracle, nor an 
angel, nor a dream, nor a law; it is toosimple 
to be described, it is but a grain of mustard- 
seed, but such as it is, it is something which 
the contradiction of all mankind could not 
shake, and which the consent of all mankind 
could not confirm.’ ” 
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Bernard Barton says, “‘ There are some 
who do fot seem to have a capacity to appre- 
ciate this principle,” and adds, “why it is so 
is no business of ours.” Here perhaps we 
may differ somewhat with him. Since the 
laws of heredity are becoming better under- 
stood, may not this want of capacity be the 
result of ill-balanced or perverted minds? 
Certainly every healthy, rightly constituted 
mind may come to perceive this “leader” or 
“ Best Council,” as Emerson calls it. 

Bernard Barton also says, “A belief in 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, though en- 
tertained under various modifications, is no 
peculiar tenet of ours (of Friends). We may 
and do carry the principle further, and rely 
on .perceptibility of its guidance, and internal 
consciousness of its teachings more than some of 
our fellow-Christians; but most who profess 
the Christian name, except perhaps the Seci- 
nians, admit the principle in the abstract, 
and consider the influences of the Spimit as 
one of the highest privileges to which the gos- 
pel of Christ introduces those who humbly 
receive it. There are those who look upon 
the perceptibility of its teachings as mysti- 
cism and delusion. It is a point of doctrine 
on which it becomes the acutest and strongest 
of human intellects to write with diffidence, 


and one on which it is very possible to darken ~ 


counsel with words without knowledge. It 
will ever remain, at least ‘such is my belief, 
after philosophy and even theology have ex- 
hausted their powers in its discussion, a point 
of abstract faith, of deep feeling—to be hum- 
bly believed, to be meekly obeyed, but not to 
be too curiously analyzed, or lightly argued 
upon. Those who reverently and devoutly 
believe its truth, and think they feel its effi- 
cacy, are not very likely to abandon it. 
Let skeptics doubt, philosophers deride 
The Christian’s privilege, ‘an inward guide,’” 
‘Wisdom is of her children justified.”’ 

Fenelon says, “I myself wandered every- 
where vainly searching for Thee outside of 
myself; I ran over all the wonders of nature 
that I might form some conception ef Thy 
greatness; I asked Thy creatures of Thee, and 
not once thought of finding Thee in the depths 
of my heart where Thou hadst never eeased 
to dwell. When we bid men look fox Thee 
in their own hearts, it is as though we bid 
them search for Thee in the remotest and 
most unknown lands. What territory is more 
distant or more unknown to the greater part 
of them, vain and dissipated as they are, than 
the ground of their own hearts? Do they 
ever know what it is to enter within them- 
selves? Have they ever endeavored to find 
the way ?” 

Augustine says, “Too late I loved Thee, O 
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beauty of ancient days, yet ever new! and, g 
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lo! Thou were within and I abroad searching 
for Thee. Thou wert with me, but I was not 
with Thee.” 

One sure test of the claims to inspiration 
we have, as Whittier so well expresses in his 
poem, Our Master. 


“Who hates, hates Thee, who loves becomes 
Therein to Thee allied ; 
All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In Thee are multiplied. 
“* Not Thine the bigot’s partial plea, 
Nor Thine the zealot’s ban, 
Thou well canst spare a love of Thee 
Which ends in hate of man. 
“We bring no ghastly holocaust— 
We pile no graven stone; 
He serves Thee best who loveth most 
His brothers and Thy own. 


‘““Thy litanies, sweet offices 















































There are two or three branches of families 
of our Friends located in Arkansas City, in 
the southern part of Cowley county, and there 
are some favorable features connected with 
that locality. 

Chanute, a town of 1,200 inhabitants, is in 
Neosho county, 26 miles north of Parsons. It 
seemed right for me recently to visit the small 
settlement of our Friends that I heard were 
located in that vicinity. Accordingly I spent 
First-day among them, on the 29th ult., and 
by mutual consent we convened for worship 
at one of their houses. The presence of the 
good Father was sensibly felt, and appeared 
to bless our little meeting; and at its close 
earnest desires were expressed that it might 
not be the last opportunity of that kind. 


Ol ee There are four principal families (about 25 
Th picerctmereen, 25 sot members) of eur Religious Society livin 
Phe joy of doing good.” H. A. P._ | there, and I believe there is enough spiritua 


Second mo. 24, 1882. vitality among them, if they would only think 


so, to organize and keep up a meeting. Both 
the parents and the children would like to 
have one, but they think they need more 
Friends to keep it up. Perhaps some Friends 
seeking western homes may find it right to 
settle among them in the near future. The 
success of the “ Prohibitory Law” of Kansas 
is no longer considered doubtful, and the 
great blessing of Temperance is being diffused 
and accepted throughout the State. With 
such a noble temperance Governor, and such 
good backing from the mass of the people, 
eastern Friends need not feel afraid on that 
ground to come to Kansas to live. P 

Chanute is at the intersection of two rail- 
roads; is about a mile west of the Neosho 
river; sixteen miles east of Verdigris river, and 
twelve miles north of the Thayer cval mines. 
They have pretty, rolling prairie lands, part 
sandy and of fair quality. There is rich land 
in each of the above-named river bottoms. I 
would not encourage families or individuals 
to leave comfortable eastern homes and emi- 
grate to the west from any trifling causes, but 
to all Friends who have determined upon 
making such change of residence, my advice 
to them is to allow nothing short of clear 
manifestations of duty to induce them to per- 
manently locate—either with or without a 
family—where there are no other Friends 
within a few miles of them, unless there is a 
settled prospect of having others come very 
soon. Many newsettlers have sustained great 
loss, religiously, morally and intellectually, 
by overlooking the importance of the social 
relations of life by selecting new homes in 
isolated situations, or among entirely uncon- 
genial companions. Their great aim has 
been to acquire wealth, but they often find to 
their sorrow that this does not fully satisfy 
the cravings of a Christian’s mind; and they 





FRIENDS IN KANSAS. 
Parsons, Kansas, Second mo. 11, 1882. 

As the “moving time” of year is approaching, 
and some Friends are looking} to Kansas as a 
future home, I wish to send a few items through 
Friends’ Intelligencer. During my travels 
last summer, I saw no part of the country less 
affected by the “drouth” than Harper county, 
which is about the middle one of the southern 
tier of counties in Kansas. I went in cars to 
Caldwell (Sumner county), and rode from 
there on a western ‘‘ buckboard,” about thirty 
miles northwest to Anthony, in Harper coun- 
Rb where I met one family of Friends (Or- 
thodox), and was taken round to see the coun- 
try. I found the settlers generally a friendly, 
well-disposed class of people—some of them 
expressing a desire that Friends should settle 
among them. Unfailing springs and streams 
of pure water, some rich meadows, and large 
tracts of handsomely rolling prairie land of 
good quality can be found through that coun- 
ty. There is considerable untaken govern- 
ment land in the county; good unimproved 
quarter sections (160 acres) can be had from 
$2.50 to $5.00 per acre, while those partly 
broken, with small buildings on them, are 
held from $500 to $1,600 a-piece. Much of 
the land is well adapted to regular rotation 
farming; some especially for grazing and 
stock-raising; and cotton, sorghum, castor- 
beans, etc., have proven quite successful so far 
as tried. 

Harper is the county seat, and is the pre- 
sent terminus of the only railroad in the 
county. I think it is quite a healthy section 
of country, and I believe a few families of 
Friends could do well to locate in and around 
the town of Anthony, which will probably 
become the county-seat and have a railroad. 
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are apt to discover, when too late, that real 
happiness and spiritual progress are best pro- 
moted by the harmonious commingling of 
congenial spirits in the proper pursuit of 
right objects. Witmer WALTON. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


A Temperance Conference was held at 
Green street meeting house, Philadelphia, on 
the evening of the 24th of First month. 

The attendance was not large, but much 
interest in the furtherance of strict abstinence 
from all that intoxicates was manifested ; a 
thoughtful and suggestive paper was read by 
Elizabeth P. Comly ; several short addresses 
were made, all bearing more particularly 
upon the need of greater watchfulness over 
our own Society that we may not fall behind 
others in this great work. 

The Clerk of the Quarterly. Meeting’s Com- 
mittee stated that the address of Aaron M. 
Powell (lately published in this paper) had 
been issued in tract form and can be fur- 
nished at a small cost, say $2.50 per thou- 
sand. The tract will probably be placed on 
sale at 1020 Arch street. R. 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Wrights- 
town, on the 23d of Second month, 1882, was 
nearly as large as usual, notwithstanding the 
paviling was bad, both ends of the large 
meeting house being comfortably filled, al- 
though there were very few persons present 
from other Quarters. 

The services in the line of the ministry 
devolved entirely upon members of the 
Meeting, with the exception of the communi- 
cations of one Friend, who arose early after 
the Meeting gathered and delivered a feeling 
discourse, in which he alluded to the great 
efficacy of a Christian mother’s concern and 
prayer in drawing him back to the inclosure 
of the Society when he had wandered off and 
given way to the demon of intemperance. 
Although when he arose the meeting was not 
entirely gathered, the discourse had a yood 
effect in drawing those who were present into 
a state of quietness, and as others arrived 
wed came immediately into the house and 
took their seats. | 

Several communications were made by both 
men and women ministers, which were lis- 
tened to with much attention, and the feeling 
seemed to prevail that we were having a 
“= satisfactory meeting. 

hen the partition was closed and the 
names of the representatives from the eight 
Monthly Meetings were called, all were 
present except two in the men's and one in 
the women’s meeting. 

The reading and answering all the twelve 
queries occupied considerable time ; the sum- 


maries showed but very little change in the 
state of the Society. The answer to the 
fourth query admitted that the discipline is 
not entirely lived up to in all the particulars 
mentioned. 

The committee appointed at last quarter to 
co-operate with the Yearly Meeting’s com- 
mittee on the subject of temperance produced 
a written report which showed that confer- 
ences on the subject had been held at three 
meeting houses, and gave much information 
on the state of Society in regard to our testi- 
mony on this very important subject. The 
report was approved and ,sent to women’s 
meeting, who, after reading it, appointed a 
committee to co-operate with the men in 
future labor. 

After each of the meetings had united with 
the names of the two men and two women 
Friends proposed to constitute our part of the 
representative committee ormeeting for suffer- 
ings of the Yearly Meeting, and getting through 
with all the other business claiming attention, 
one of the elders from Middletown proposed 
that wenow have a few moments spent in silent 
worship, which seemed to produce a feeling of 
unity in which all could silently acknowledge 
that the Divine presence was overshadowing 
us, and the meeting was closed with the 
assurance that we had been favored in being 
together. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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FREE KInDERGARTENS.—In another part 
of our paper will be found a statement of 
what is being done for the neglected children 
of our city through the establishment of Free 
Kindergartens. 

The information it contains is timely, and 
the object is one that must commend itself to 
all who have the future welfare of this large 
class of our population at heart. 

A visit to any one of the Free Kindergar- 
tens which have been established among the 
very poor of our city will give a better idea 
of this method of training, and the benefi- 
cent influence it is capable of exerting, than 
anything we can say or write. 

In these nurseries of training for brain and 
hand are gathered the little waifs of poverty, 
wretchedness and neglect,-who, without the 
care that is thus extended, would be exposed 
to cold and hunger and all the ills of neg- 
lected childhood. Here they are brought to- 
gether in their several neighborhoods just as 
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they happen to congregate—the woolly head | “ Can any good come out of these?” and yet 
of the pure negro and the light blue eyes and | it is just here, in these dark places of our 
fair locks of the Scandinavian, with all the! city, that light is springing up, and poverty, 


intervening shades of color that admixture 
of races produce, sharing alike the care and 
training of tender, patient, noble woman- 
hood. 

No better evidence is offered of the wiser 
turn that benevolence is taking than is to be 
found in this work. It is laying the axe at 
the root of want and ignorance, and, through 
the light it is kindling in the latent faculties 
of the children of poverty and crime, is mak- 
ing the pathway out of the mire and dark- 
ness of their birth clearer and easier for the 
little ones. 

But it is a work that must continue; these 
waifs of our common humanity must not be 
brought to the threshold of the better way 
and then allowed to sink back into sloth and 
ignorance. 

The kindly hand must hold with a firm 
grasp, and lift to still higher levels and a 
more certain foothold, and this can be accom- 
plished through the philanthropist’s best ac- 
cessory—the Industrial School. Following 
closely upon the Free Kindergarten, with its 
methodical ways, and the gifts and games of 
Froebel carried into the useful service of in- 
dustry—bringing, with neat and tasteful sur- 
roundings, the association of teachers and 
committees of refined, Christian culture—it is 
scarcely possible to foresee the good that 
must ultimately result to the community. 


We advise our readers in this city, who 
have not been eye-witnesses of what the Free 
Kindergartens are capable of doing, to start 
out some bright morning, as we did a few 
days ago, on a tour of discovery. It will be 
wisest to leave all fastidiousness at home, 
for many of these bright spots in child-life 
are dropped down right in the midst of squa- 
lor and degradation. 


And they are “ bright spots,” truly. The 
spotless white curtains, and the blooming 
plants on the window-ledges—the airy, well- 
ventilated, but comfortably warmed rooms— 
make a very paradise for the little ones. 

We think of Alaska and St. Mary’s streets, 
and the courts and alleys contiguous, with a 
feeling akin to despair, asking, as they of old, 


with all its attendants of ignorance, want 
and cruelty, is confronted with the highest 
and best Christian culture that this age has 
developed. 

As we enter the bright, attractive room, 
the motley group, ranging from the ages of 24 
to 8 years, respond to our salutation with a 
pleasant “good morning.” They sit beside 
the little tables, and continue the exercise of 
the hour; each ehild has a tiny pile of tinier 
sticks on the table before it, and the teacher, 
with slate in hand, draws a tree made of the 
sticks; each lit'le brain quickly telegraphs 
to the small fingers, which, with more or Jess 
success, reproduce the picture from the store 
of sticks in possession. Then they talk about 
the sticks—what they look like—what they 
are made of—and this leads to robins and 
singing birds, and on through a series of wide- 
awake talks about common things. 

How the eyes of the little group brighten 
and beam with intelligence as thought after 
thought is awakened ! 


In another school, composed entirely of 
colored children, of every shade imaginable, 
and representing, as we are told, some of the 
most degraded of their race, we marvel at 
the aptness for training which is exhibited, 
and are surprised to witness the good order 
that prevails. The easy, simple and rhyth- 
mic songs of the Kindergarten, when inter- 
preted by a teacher whose soul responds to 
the melody of the strain, do much towards 
the brightening up of the lives of these chil- 
dren. They sing them in the dull, bare rooms 
they call their homes, and parents as well as 
children are made better therefor. 


A new method of teaching musical sounds 
by means of the primary colors has just been 
introduced into this school; each color rep- 
resents a note in the natural scale. It was 
quite wonderful to hear how correctly the 
most of the children could sound the note 
represented by a certain color, though only a 
few lessons (we were told) had been given 
them. 

This Kindergarten work, so lately begun 
in our city, is entirely dependent upon charity 
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for support, and its continuance must for the 
present depend entirely upon the readiness 
with which our citizens come forward and 
furnish the means to carry it on. That it 
belongs to our public school system there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt, but while there 
is not a willingness to engraft it upon the 
schools the work must go on and prove to all 
its advantages. 

We have as a Society shown ourselves lib- 
eral towards the Freedmen and the Refugees. 
Let the same charity be exteRded to the rep- 
resentatives of the colored race who live 
amongst us, and who through various causes 
have been brought to want. 

Let it not be said that we give thousands 
to schools in the distant South while the 
dusky children of want in our own city are 
neglected. 





_ Te New York Socrery For PREVENTION 
or CRUELTY TO CHILDREN.—The unceasing 
work now going on in all our great cities for 
the protection of children from cruelty is 
growing in importance from year to year, and 
is gaining that universal approval and gen- 
eral co-operation needful for its best progress. 


To lift the little child from misery, and a 
life of sin, and to give it such moral and in- 
tellectual training as will make the ways of 
virtue and usefulness a possibility to the off- 
spring of crime and pauperism is a work so 
divine in its character that any commenda- 
tion whieh we could bestow upon it seems 
needless. ‘The good work praises itself. 

The bulky Annual Report of the New York 
Society is before us, with its long and almost 
tragic record of “cases,” and we read with 
thankfulness and joy the statistics of the year. 
During the past year the New York: society 
have rescued 1,161 children, have secured 569 
convictions of the guilty parties, and have re- 
cognized fraternally thirty-two similar socie- 
ties in our own country and fifteen in other 
lands, all of which have been organized since 
the New York society commenced its noble 
work of mercy and love. 

We trust the good work may extend to 
every land of Christendom, and that its in 
fluences may promptly be felt in every part 
of our own country. 




















At the meeting of the Medical Society of 


the State of New York, held on Second month 
4th, 1880, it was resolved that the President 
appoint a committee, consisting of five mem- 
bers, to co-operate with the “ New York So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren” in all things pertaining to the physical 
and moral welfare and safety of infants and 
children, and to report duly. 


This action has doubtless been most advan- 


tageous and is worthy of the emulation of 
similar bodies in other localities. 





Crvit Servicr Rerorm.— We acknowledge 


the receipt of several documents published in 
the interest of Civil Service Reform, and are 
glad to avow full sympathy with the efforts 
of the noble men among our statesmen and 
leading thinkers who are laboring to cultivate 


public sentiment in favor of the overthrow of 


a system of patronage, or corrupt distribution 


of the spoils of office to political partisans, 
which has had its day among us to the shame 


and sorrow of all who love their country 


among our citizens. 





DIED. 


CLEAVER. — On Tenth month 3d, 1881, 
at her residence, in Bedford co., Pa., Ruth 
M., wife of Thomas W. Cleaver, in the 48th 
year of her age; a member of Dunning Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 


FERRIS.—On Second month 27th, 1882, at 
the residence of J. 8S. Lewis, Darby, Pa, Wil- 
liam Ferris, aged 80 years. 


HAINES.—On First month 25th, 1881, 
Margaret, wife of-Isaac Haines, in the 60th 
year of her age; a member of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


HART.—On Second month 13th, 1882, at 
his residence, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga co., N. 
Y., John Hart, in the 71st year of his age; a 
member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 


JACKSON.—Of consumption, on Second 
month 22d, 1882, at his residence, 318 W. Chel- 
ten avenue, Germantown, Warner, only son 
of Rachel T. and the late John Jackson, in 
the 40th year of his age; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


KESTER.—On the morning of Second mo. 
20th, 1882, at his residence near Millville, Co- 
lumbia county, Pa., John P. Kester, in the 
68th year of his age; amember and elder of 
Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 


LEEDOM.—On Second month 20th, 1882, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, John Pugh, 
Susanna M., widow of John Leedom, in the 
76th year of her age. 
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LLOYD.—On Second month 18th, 1882, at 


Sellersville, Bucks co., Pa., Jonathan Lloyd, 
aged 66 years. 


LUKENS.—On Second month 17th, 1882, 


at the residence of her brother-in-law, John 


a Short Creek, Harrison co., Ohio, Rachel 
Lukens, in the 87th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Westgrove Preparative and Short Creek 


Monthly Meeting. 


‘MOORE.—On First month 21st, 1882, at 
Richmond, Indiana, Eliza, wife of Jonathan 
Moore, in the 70th year of her age; a valued 


overseer of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 


NICHOLS.—On Second month 14th, 1882, 
Mariah Nichols, in the 77th year of her age; 
@ member and Elder of Plainfield Monthly 


Meeting, Belmont co., Ohio. 
NORRIS.—On Second month 25th, 1882, in 


Philadelphia, Pa., Elizabeth, daughter of the 


late Isaac Norris. 
SHOEMAKER.—On Second month 19th, 


1882, in Norristown, Pa., Mary, widow of 


Isaac Shoemaker, in the 92d year of her age. 


TOWNSEND.—On Second month 224d, 1882, 
Ann A., wife of Edward Townsend, aged 73; 
a beloved minister of Green Street Monthly 


ex Philadelphia. 
WILDM 


of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 
WOOD.—On First-day, Second mo. 26th, 

1882, at Conshohocken, Pa, Owen Biddle, son 

of Howard and Mary B. Wood, in his 2d year. 





REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 


The following subscriptions and contribu- 
tions have been made since last report up to 
= 


the 28th ult., inclusive: 


Baa BPW cove sc sedivcc ciscccescssdscosceved $50 
‘ Sarah C. Webster..... 







smnidewes 25 

Israel H. Lloyd.... 15 
Louisa P. SWAYNE.........eeececeeees ; 50 
Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting. 25 
Pittstown Preparative Setting. e 25 
Friends’ Social Lyceum. ...........seeeeeeeeee 100 
Owen Li. Jomes..........cccccccccccceccccce cosseeees 25 
Dr. Aaron Wight. ......ccccccccccccscsecceccsoee 200 
OP Bc Hs MI." cenveunsoasanontarccncesdacesccasesissbenie 50 
Mary Gillingham............cccccseeeeeeeeses 25 
Clayton Conrow. ............sccccccseeeceesssseees - B&B 
Blamatel JOmes..02..000.000-2000. ccccccccseeccccosones 25 
Elizabeth Sutton. ......crccccscesscrcsscesccseee 25 
Sarah T. Degrauw.............sssesseeeceseseeees ° 5 
Wm. H. Macy (additional)...........00+ see 500 
QRNIED i orensesccassancnscsacocassestctsessuncoues 50 
Wilson M. Powell............ccccccccscressceseee 250 
Sarah HH. Poweilll.........cc0vscoscocsescsccescecees 100 
AMG TUDO ..00.0200000.cccrccgrccsccccccccoceses 200 
Edward Longstreth..........:.scsccsseeseeeeeees 500 
Wa. P. Henszey....se. correc sesseesereeeeseoes 500 
WRBD .cccccccesecconcoscesoes enccccoocoscens $ 2,770 
Previously reported........ s+... 70,610 
Total to 28th ult......... emesorecananats $73,380 


Tsaac H. CLoruier, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
801 Market street, Phila., Pa. 
Gero. L. Marts, 
Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 


AN.—On Second mo. 27th, 1882, at 
Langhorne, Pa., Hector Wildman ; a member 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Australian Snakes. — A correspondent of 
“Land and Water” relates some interesting 
particulars concerning Australian snakes and 
their peculiarities. Among the largest is the 
carpet-snake, or boa, which grows to be ten 
or a dozen, even eighteen feet long, and as 
thick as a man’s leg, is destructive to poultry, 
sluggish by day, nocturnal in its habits, and 
of harmless bite. Most of the black snakes 
are highly venomous, and one, with a scarlet 
belly, is very handsome and active. The color 
of snakes depends upon the season when they 
change their skins. During the hot season 
the reptile is far brighter in tint, and far 
more active and poisonous, than when the 
temperature is low. The color also varies 
much with the habitat. Thus, the death-adder 
is nearly red in a red-soil country, black and 
gray in black soil, and brown on sand, and is 
exceedingly sluggish, trusting to the adapta- 
tion of his color to the ground he crawls upon 
for safety. Nothing is more remarkable about 
snakes than their extraordinary faculty of 
making themselves invisible. A large carpet- 
snake can hardly be seen, as he lies along a 
branch or coiled motionless in the fork of a 
tree whose bark exactly matches his skin in 
color. The green tree-snakes are invisible 
among foliage. “Take your eye for a mo- 
ment from a snake among bushes or grass, 
and you will hardly ever see him again.” 
Two yellow snakes lived in the correspond- 
ent’s house, among the rafters or in the lin- 
ings of the walls, where their presence was 
known by the casts of their skins which they 
left, for two years, without being seen or heard. 
Evidence of the existence of great numbers of 
unseen snakes is afforded by the multitude of 
tracks, which may be seen in the dust of a 
road following along a water-course. Snakes 
seldom advance to attack a man, but gen- 
erally try to get away from him, and go to- 
ward him only when he is between them and 
their place of refuge. The Australian snakes, 
even the most venomous, can not fairly be 
called dangerous. The correspondent never 
knew personally of a case of a bite fatal to 
human life, though he has often seen the rep- 
tiles coil themselves round the legs of horses 
and bullocks, “ with’ strong presumption in 
every case of a bite,” but never knew of any 
injurious result. Many cats and dogs, how- 
ever, learn to kill snakes, “ but almost always 
end by missing their tip once, and fall victims 
to over-confidence in themselves”; and the 
blacks eat all sorts, whether venomous or 
not, provided they kill the former kind them- 
selves.— Popular Science Monthly. 





. THERE is no joy like the joy of resolved 
virtue.— O. Dewey. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE COMING OF THE JEWISH REFUGEES FROM 
RUSSIA. 

Among the interesting incidents of the 
present time in Philadelphia is the arrival 
of the first installment of the Jewish refugees 
who hope to find in our republic a safe haven 
from sorrows and perils, the recital of which 
has touched and tendered the great heart of 
the civilized world. On the 23d ult. they 
stepped from the deck of the steamer “ Iih- 
mow’ upon our soil and were received with 
true hospitality by their co-religionists of 
Philadelphia, who, together with other gen- 
erous citizens, had prepared a refuge and all 
needful comforts for them at the old depot of 
the Penna. R.R. in West Philadelphia. Gra- 
titude and joy in view of safe arrival and 
loving welcome in a free land swelled the 
hearts of these sorely tried children of Israel, 
and a good supper, warm baths, clean gar- 
ments and good beds awaited them at their 
destination. The fur lined garments that had 
been their only clothing for many weeks since 
they were driven from their homes in Southern 
Russia were taken from them as they entered 
upon their new life preparatory to American 
citizenship. 

The 325 immigrants are mostly persons who 
have held a respectable position in the region 
whence they came. They were merchants, 
manufacturers, mechanics and scholars, and 
showed by their bearing that they understand 
and appreciate the amenities of life. 

Those of the committee of reception who 
understand the German language could con- 
verse with many of them in that tongue, and 
the terrible story of wrong and death, and of 
outrage worse than death, which they unfolded 
amply confirm the statements which have 
reached us from time to time for the last few 
months. 

It is soon perceived that this is not an out- 
burst of religious fanaticism, as in former per- 
secutions of the Jews,—but that it springs 
from social causes. The traditional thrift and 
industry of the Hebrew, and their consequent 
wealth, made their less provident neighbors 
envious of them; and as the possessors of 
means, they were naturally the money lenders 
of the cities and neighborhoods where they 
dwelt. However eagerly the money lender is 
sought, and however humbly solicited to ex- 
tend aid in time of need,—he is bitterly 
denounced as a cruel usurer when he asks his 
own again. Enyy and hate are cumulative. 
The Hebrew people, clinging together and 





mutually aiding each other, as is their custom 
in every land wherein they dwell, became ob- 
jects of jealousy and of that cruel and un- 
reasoning hate which is born of envy, and an 
ignorant and brutal people, long demoralized 
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by a benumbing despotism, were easily and 
poe almost causelessly excited against the 
sraelite who could live and prosper where 
the Slavonic Russ found only poverty, labor 
and want. 

It is denied, on apparently good authority, 
that the horrible crimes that followed were 
the acts of the Russian authorities, yet the 
subordinate officials are charged with a re- 
missness or impotence which should bring 
upon them the utmost censure of their govern- 
ment. Let us hope for Russia, that she may 
yet show the civilized world of Christendom 
that she discluims and is ready to atone for 
the cruelty and violence of some of her ignor- 
ant peasantry; and for the Greek Church 
that she will forbear to teach, instead of the 
pure and peaceful Gospel of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a bitter and superstitious fanaticism 
which would disgrace the crudest savage. 

We are told by John Ruskin that in mak- 
ing his explorations about Venice he found in 
one of her medizval sanctuaries, the following 
words engraved—the commercial corner- 
stone of that great city of merchants : “Around 
the Temple let the merchant’s weights be 
true, his measures just, and his contracts with- 
out guile.” 

The merchant who should regulate his traf- 
fic by the law of righteousness would hardly 
become an object of hatred with his fellow- 
citizens of any land; and it is very possible 
that the Jewish traffickers of Odessa and Kief 
may have often given cause of offence to their 
Gentite neighbors. If so, their dreadful afflic- 
tions and exile, as well as the tender sympathy 
and brotherly aid extended to them, not only 
by their Hebrew brethren, but by all the true 
and good of every land they have traversed, 
ought to teach them some deep lessons on the 
conduct. of life, and of the true value of the 
gains of the money changer and of the trader. 

On the morning of the 24th I had the priv- 
ilege of visiting the caravansary where the 
refugees were resting and being ministered 
unto by their new-found friends. We found 
the building closed with large placards an- 
nouncing “No Admittance” forbiddingly 
staring us in the face. But one learns by ex- 
perience that things are not always what they 
seem. At any rate the stalwart policeman 
courteously permitted our advance to the 
door, and a gentleman of Jewish physiognomy 
opened the portal at our request, and promptly 
conducted us into what I think was formerly 
the baggage-room of the depot. Here seats 
were provided and a large part of the men 
were sitting, cleansed, shaven, and refreshed 
by food and sleep, and awaiting further de- 
velopments. 

At our entrance several of them rose and 
greeted us with dignity, and some of them 
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entered into intelligent conversation in Ger- 
man. They spoke gratefully of their recep- 
tion, said they had had a comfortable voyage, 
and were ready to answer any questions in 
regard to their nativity and their past ex- 
periences. There was nothing of a bemoaning 
or beggarly tone about them, and they seemed 
to look forward with a manly hope to their 
new life in “the free states” as they call our 
country. They were favored with the personal 
attendance of competent and even eminent 
physicians, and although they have entered 
the country entirely free from sickness, it has 
been deemed proper immediately to vaccinate 
them all. This may have been to them an 
unexpected violation of personal liberty, but 
they gave no indication of any discontent. 
There was not one among them who seemed 
to be over fifty, and their appearance was 
quite robust. I was surprised to see so 
little of the Jewish cast of features among 
them,—and many of them are blonds, and 
have blue eyes of extraordinary beauty. 

Secretaries were busily engaged taking 
note of the personal capabilities and circum- 
stances of all, for it is understood that all de- 
sire immediately to engage in some produc- 
tive industry and that their friends here will 
lose no time in arranging for their becoming 
self-supporting. 

nerous citizens have made offers of free 
lands in East Tennessee and in Florida and, 
though the Hebrew does not generally prefer 
agriculture, it may be possible to forward 
colonies to new homes on unoccupied lands, 
where they may live a life of true indepen- 
dence, and where they may form a nucleus 
for such an aggregation of their people as may 
insure them congenial and sympathetic com- 
panionship in their new life. 

Our guide next leads us into the dormitory 
where the women and children have passed 
the night, and where the effort was being 
made to clothe in fresh attire every child and 
every mother. Some were tiny babies and 
some were substantial little lads and lasses— 
and much difficulty was experienced in find- 
ing reasonable fits for all. It appeared to me 
that the garments provided were very unsub- 
stantial, and that some sickness might ensue 
from passing from the furry robes which lay 
in disgrace upon the floor outside to cotton and 
linen raiment scarcely adequate to any but 
midsummer weather. But the ministering 
ladies were untiring in their patient endeavors 
to make all comfortable. Some of the children 
had much beauty, and intelligent faces and 
active movements were the rule, not the ex- 
ception. One mother and child of comely 
aspect approached me and I praised the 
beauty of her kleine Knabe, at the same time 
placing my hand upon his soft curling hair. 
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She reached for my hand and I thought she 
wished to grasp it and extended it to her. To. 
my surprise, she raised it tenderly to her lips. 
and then to those of her baby boy, at the 
same time pronouncing a blessing upon us in. 
her faltering and uncertain German. I felt. 
ashamed to be of no use in the busy scene and 
wished we had brought sewing implements: 
and a bag of buttons, strings and thread that 
we might make some of the clothing more 
habitable. 

A large quantity of cheap woolen shawls 
were much needed to supplement inadequate 
clothing. Handkerchiefs to tie over the head 
were also much prized, but were scarcely in 
full supply; but the active and benevolent- 
looking Jewish women who were animatin 
every thing by their intelligent efforts wil 
soon find means to do all which is needful and 
practicable. 

We were kindly invited by the officials to 
the second story where the mighty range of 
the old restaurant kitchen was in full blast 
and where a substantial and most comfortable 
dinner was in course of preparation. 

Wash-tubs, zinc-lined, and supplied with 
hot and cold water faucets, had been improv- 
ised; and women were rapidly washing 


articles which had been used, while others 
were preparing vegetables for cooking. New 


supplies of clothing were continually arriving, 
and ladies were sorting it and assigning to 
others such things as were demanded. 

So the good work went on, and kind hearts. 
and willing hands gave comfort to the pil- 
grims whom a strange fate has cast upon our 
shores. We turned away with a feeling of 
thankfulness and joy that such kind and wise 
hospitality had been extended to these forlorn 
wanderers in the city of our love, and with a 
hope that all the good desired might await 
them in the days to come. 

The coming of Israelitish immigrants to 
this country has been wholly confined to the 
present century. They came slowly and 
quietly as the country and States developed— 
many being drawn by the gold fever in 1848 
to 1850. In California now their number is 
estimated to be 18,580. The city of New York 
has a Hebrew population of 80,000. The city 
of Philadelphia has 15,000, which is more 
than are credited.to the whole six New Eng- 
land States. In the entire United States the 
Jewish population is 250,000, out of 7,000,000 
of the children of Israel, which are scattered 
throughout the world. 

Among their co-religionists of this land it 
cannot be difficult:for these exiles from Russia 
to find a foothold and an arena for productive 
industry. Industry, frugality, and consequent. 
wealth has characterized this ancient race in 
all their vicissitudes, and their brotherly care 
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over each other may account for their con- 
spicuous absence in prisons, reformatories, 
alms-houses and other refuges. Christian 
professors, when tempted to join in with vulgar 
denunciations of the children of the patriarchs 
and prophets of ancient Israel, should be re- 
salailed that the Blessed Teacher who has given 
us the best and ‘greatest religious cult which 
ever blessed mankind, was himself of purest 
Jewish lineage and culture. , 8. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FREE KINDERGARTENS. 
Movement on Behalf of Neglected Children 
under School Age, and for the Prevention of 

Crime and Pauperism. 

With the above object in view, outside of 
institutions, ten free Kindergartens caring for 
about 300 children have been established in 
this city since Tenth month, 1879, and it is 
proposed to extend the work as fast as means 
are provided. 

The results of Kindergarten training in 
St. Louis, Boston, Philadelphia and elsewhere 
show that the Kindergarten furnishes the 
best method, not only for child-training among 
all classes but especially’for the destitute and 
neglected. 

What the Kindergarten does for every child. 
1st. It furnishes an orderly method of de- 
velopment for the child’s faculties. 2d. It 
uses the child’s natural desires for play and 
hand-activity as a means of education. 3d. 
It recognizes the sqeeuny for moral deve- 
lopment in the child’s acts, language and be- 
havior, too often overlooked until their oppor- 
tunity for moral impression is lost. 4th. The 
child is put into possession of its faculties and 
their use, thus making its primary-school life 
easier and shorter, while Debits of industry 
are formed that afford the basis for its future 
occupation and provide for its well-being in 
after life. 

What the Kindergarten does for the crimi- 
nal and pauper class. 1st. It reclaims tender 
infants from constant surroundings of vice and 
penury and brings them into contact with re- 
fining and educative influences. It takes 
them from the streets and dismal homes into 
wholesome places, good air, play, occupation, 
friendly sympathy and care. . By means 
of games and occupations it puts joy and dis- 
cipline into re lives that otherwise have 
neither. 3d. It diverts the young and plas- 
tic mind from brutal tendencies by early and 
constant stimulus given to the higher nature, 
making it less probable that the child will 
grow up a criminal. 4th. By teaching the ele- 
ments of industrial education ; by training of 
hand, eye and the creative faculty it makes 
employment seem natural and happy—mak- 
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ing it less probable that the child will grow 
up @ pauper. 


Location. 

1. Public School Building, 8th Section, 
S. W. corner 22d and Locust streets. Capa- 
city—50 pupils. 

2. Public Senool Building, 6th Section, 
New street, between Front and Second streets. 
Capacity—50 pupils. 

3. Progressive Workingmen’s Club, 424 
South 11th street. Capacity—50 pupils— 


—— 
4. Church of the Crucifixion, 8th street, 
above Bainbridge. Capacity—30 pupils— 
(colored). 

5. Bedford Street Mission, 619 Alaska 
street. Capacity—50 pupils. 

6. Day Nursery alk Children’s Home, 723 
St. Mary’s street. Capacity—25 pupils. 


7. Mission Church, St. Mary’s street, 


above 6th street. Capacity—25 pupils. 

8. Office of Charity Organization of 3d 
Ward, in co-operation with House of Indus- 
try, 714 Catherine street. Capacity—25 pu- 

ils. 

9. Office of Charity Organization of 5th 
Ward, 338 Griscom street. Capacity—50 
pupils. 

10. Office of Charity Organization of 6th 
—_ 309 Branch street. Capacity—25 pu- 
pils. 

School Term. First Second-day in Ninth 
month to first of Seventh month. 

School Session. 

Every day in the week except Seventh-day, 
from 9 to 12. 

In the Church of the Crucifixion School, 
8th, above Bainbridge, these are all colored 
children. Capacity—30 pupils. 

In school 424 South 11th street all col- 
ored. Capacity—50 pupils. 

In school in Bedford Street Mission—Re- 
port for. First month, 1882, 2 pupils 
(colored). 

In St. Mary’s Street Day Nursery. 22 pu- 
pils (colored). 

In Catherine Street House of Industry, 3d 
Ward. 4 pupils, (colored). 

In Mission Church, St. Mary’s street, above 
6th. 16 pupils (colored), 

Last four are mixed schools. A. H. 


A aN in his calling is twice as‘ strong to 
resist temptation as one out of it. A fish is 
twice as strong in the water as on the shore; 
but a four-footed beast is twice as strong on 


the land as in the water. The reason is be- 
cause the water is the proper element of the 
one, and the earth of the other. The work is 
thy element, wherein thou art most able to 
resist temptation.— Zhomas Fuller. 


® 
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From The March Atlantic. “ FROSTY BUT KINDLY.” 


AT LARE. A writer in Unity thus feelingly speaks of 
When on my day of life the night is falling, | the present winter of the life of Ralph Waldo 
1 = the winds from unsunned spaces | Emerson: 
ee . “The writer of this paper has known the 
' tae cs ane ae See wag seer of Concord for more than thirty years; 
; he remembers well Mr. Emerson’s thoughtful 
Thou who hast made my home of life so| courtesy to children, and grace of manner not 
pleasant, less kind and winning than that with which the 
i. pwr its oa when its — decay, | poet always welcomes those of larger growth, 
io Saenae ‘cemal aaa. ° as he sits withdrawn within the shadow of his 
pines to whose whispers he has so long medi- 
Be near me when all else is from me drifting, | tated. Where else can one find such refine- 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade} ment and urbanity? He charms the laborer 
nat A net oy el ein enue and the nobleman alike,—the babe and the 
The enn imam salma. philosopher. If we regard, moreover, the 
rendering of larger service, what life can be 
referred to in our modern days which has 
been, from first to last, a more persistent 
practice of the Golden Rule? 
“ We ask the question with sadness: Has 
Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned the time come for writing the history of this 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding | life? We saw him last summer, sitting, as 
usual, quiet in his library, where he has slowly 
charged and polished, for nearly fifty years, 
his deeply-freighted sentences. The copy of 
Some humble door among thy many man-| Michael Angelo’s Fates hung, as ever, over 
sions, the mantel-piece; the portrait of his friend 
Some sheltering shade where sin and | Carlyle, lately dead, were close at hand ; upon 
striving cease, . the shelves stood the works of the absor 
Ana ae Seerer through heaven’s green | thinkers and rapt mystics, his inspirers and 
The a. of Thy peace. his recreation while through the years he has 
. secreted his serene slow-gathering philosophy, 
There _— the music round about me steal- Coleridge and Swedenborg, Schelling, Tauler 
I fain S ould learn the new and holy song, and Plato. Mr. Emerson ont ot he desk 
And find, at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, | PO™™g Over a volume, his face, even at his 
The life for which I long. great age, full of the calm beauty it has always 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. | worn. As he ran to greet the visitor, though 
———<-—__ the old smile of hospitable welcome rested on 
the lips, the former alertness was gone. The 
mind, too, was wandering far. He had known 
familiarly, three generations of the family of 
his guest; his memory, however, retained 
neither name nor feature; his thought was 
elsewhere; his grasp upon the world was 
O blessed life! the mind that sees, plainly loosening. Though we may hope the 
Whatever change the years may bring, | tranquil, serene thinker will be spared a few 
—— = Se , ears longer, though broken in mind and 
= ean ia. the ideal of beautiful old age, yet his 
O blessed life! the soul that soars, life-work is substantially done; we must sor- 
When sense of mortal sight is dim, rowfully admit that the hour has come, or is 


Beyond the sense,—beyond, to Him close at hand, for placing an estimate upon 
Whose love unlocks the heavenly doors. die enn end tin ecomnginnaneat 


O blessed life! heart, mind, and soul, 
From self-born aims and wishes free, 
In all at one with Deity, 

And loyal to the Lord’s control. 
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I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place: 


THE BLESSED LIFE. 


O blessed life! the heart at rest, 
When all without tumultuous seems, 
That trusts a higher will, and deems 
That higher will, not mine, the best. 





“ BRETHREN, the time is short.” There is 
the fact forever pressing on us. Behold, it is 
no dreary shadow hanging above our heads 
hs ts and shutting out the sunshine. It is an ever- 
O life! how blessed, how divine! lasting inspiration. It makes a man know 

High life, the earnest of a higher ! hi f and hi Ts enaininkl t hi 

Father, fulfill my deep desire, SS Se ee ne ee 

beart into the heart of his career which he 


And let this blessed life be mine! , fn 
WILLIAM Tipp Matson, 1866. | knows to be his. It makes the emotions and 
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experiences of life great and not petty to him. 
It makes life solemn and interesting with crit- 
icalness; and it makes friendship magnani- 
mous, and the desire to help our fellow-men 
real and energetic. It concentrates and in- 
vigorates our lives. In the brightest, fresh- 
est, clearest mornings, it comes to us, not as a 
cloud, not as a paralysis, but as a new bright- 
ness in the sunshine and a new vigor in the 
arm.— Phillips Brooks. 





ITEMS. 


THE Senate has passed a bill which disfran- 
chises and incapacitates for holding office all 
persons guilty of polygamy. 

IN order to introduce telegraphy in China, 
the authorities have granted the free use of 
the wires to the people for one month. 


Ir. is estimated that a hundred thousand 
people are now suffering by the breaking of 
the levees, or artificial river banks of the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

A BILL to promote the efficiency of the Life- 
Saving Service has been passed by the House 
- of Representatives. It provides for the estab- 
lishment of thirty additional life-saving sta- 
tions and six houses of refuge. 


THE Lake of Constance has recently been 
lower than at any previous time since 1805. 
At Hoernlin, on the Swiss side, interestin 
lacustrine formations have been exposed ol 
a ee of valuable discoveries have been 
made. 


On the 23d of Second month the Jewish 
refugees from Russia, 325in number, arrived 
at this port on the American Line steamship 
Iliinois. Eighty-six are women, sixty-nine 
children, and the remaindermen. They were 
taken to the old Pennsylvania Railroad sta- 
tion in West Philadelphia, where they were 
given supper, supplied with new clothing, etc. 


THE entire French coast is about to be 
lighted by electricity which as far back as 
1875 was employed in the lighthouses near 
Havre. It is now thought that the develop- 
ment of the new system warrants its general 
use on the French coast. Forty-two light- 
houses are to be provided with electric lights 
and with steam trumpets for fog-signals, at 
a first cost of about $1,500,000 and an annual 
expenditure of about $60,000 for maintenance. 


MOUNTAIN climbing in winter is becoming 
more and more frequent in Switzerland, and 
ean be prosecuted within reasonable limits 
without serious danger or discomfort. On the 
22d of First month two gentlemen from Lu- 
cerne made the ascent of Mount Pilatus, and 
on the same day the Righi was ascended by 
more than one hundred persons, who found 
the temperature surprisingly mild. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon the mercury marked 
68 degrees in the sun at Righi-Staffel, and 44 
degrees in the shade. 

THE SHIPWRECKS OF 1881.—According to 
the British statistics the enormous number of 
2,039 shipwrecks took place throughout the 
world in 1881, or on an average six aday. The 
value of the property lost is estimated at 
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$1,400,000,000. This was an increase of 359 
vessels over 1880 and of about $500,000,000 in 
property. The loss of life also was very great, 
the figures being 4,134 persons, which include 
officers, seamen and passengers. Great Britain 
was, of course, the severest sufferer, more than 
1,000 of her vessels having been destroyed, 
nearly 200 of which were steamers. The year 
just closed was one of the most tempestuous 
ever experienced on the ocean, particularly in 
European waters. 


Ko-Kun-HvaA, Professor of Chinese at Har- 
vard College, died yr from pneumonia 
on the 14th of Second month. He wasa man- 
darin of high rank and considerable literary 
distinction, being the author of two volumes 
of poems, which at the time of his death he 
was preparing to translate into English. A 
writer in the Boston Advertiser says of him: 
‘The Professor was a genial man, of a kindly 
nature, warm in his attachments, loyal to 
friends, a high-minded, honorable gentleman. 
His eminently social disposition led him to 
cultivate society, and in its ranks he strove to 
make himself agreeable to all. No one recog- 
nized more quickly than he the claims of 
others upon his time and attention. His 
memory of faces was remarkably retentive; 
he never forgot a person he had once met. I 
never found him at fault but once on a quo- 
tation.”’ 





NOTICES. 


The next Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia 
First-day School Union, composed of the First- 
day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends, will be held in 
Green street Meeting-house, Sixth-day even- 
ing, Third month 10th, 1882, at 8 o’clock. 

All persons having an interest in the wel- 
fare of the children and young people in the 
Society of Friends are requested to encourage 
the meeting with their prerence. 

EDWIN L. PErRcE, Clerk. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
6. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, 
Towa. 
se 9. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
- 13. Baltimore, Lombard street. 
oe 16. Haddonfield, Moorestown, 


Third mo. 


““ 


N. J. 
17. Representative Committee 


Philadelphia Yearly Meet- + 


ing, 103 A. M. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
a 5. Reading, Pa., 3 P. M. 
+ Chester, 3 P. M. 
FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING. 
Third mo. 5. 3 P. M. at residence of Eliza P. 
Kirk, 2835 North 11th street. 
A meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel As- 
sociation will be held in Friends’ Parlor, at 
1520 Race street, on Seventh-day evening, 
Third mo. 4th, 1882, at 8 o’clock, 
Wma. HEACcOcK, Clerk. 


Burlington F, D. 8. Union meeting will be 
held at Mount Holly, Third mo. 11th, 1882, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. SETH ELy, Clete 
Wo. Wize} 
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